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COLOSSAL INDIAN IDOLS. 


Turex stupendous objects of superstitious 
worship are situated in a valley of the Hindoo 
Koosh, or Snowy Mountains, a western tail 
of the vast Himalaya, and the northern bul- 
wark of that interesting and little explored 
country in Central Asia, which is known as 
Afghanistan, (or the country of the Afyhans,) 
and under the appellation of the kingdom of 
Cabool.* 

These idols are among the most singular 
objects recorded by Leutenant Burnes, in his 
very recent Travels through the above coun- 

+. They are jthe naturo-artificial curio- 
sities of the village of Bameean, which the 


© We have styled these Idols “ Indian,” as Cabool 
was formerly comprehended under the general appel- 
lation of India ; and long ranked as a province be- 
Jonging to the Mogul emperors; but this was in 
consequence of these warlike rulers beving conquered 
India, and transferred thither the seat of their empire. 
The district, it is obvious, bears a much closer rela- 
tion to Persia and Tartary. 
$+ Travels into Bokhara; being the Account of a 
Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, and Persia ; 
also Narrative of a Journey on the Indus, from the 
Sea to Lahore, &e. in the years 1831, 32, and 33. 
By Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, F.R.S. 3 vols. 
Byo. London, 1834. , 
Vou. xxiv. 2E 


‘ 


Traveller reached after surmounting the 
“everlasting snows” of the Hindoo Koosh, 
Lieutenant Burnes’s Engraving of the idols, 
whence the above cut is copied, is worth a 
hundred descriptions; but, as ours is not 
merely a pictorial work, and the subject ma’ 
be altogether new to the reader, we shall 
condense the Lieutenant’s descriptive details, 
with a notice of his previous day’s journey. 
Early in the morning of the 22nd of May, 
Lieutenant Burnes and his party commenced 
the ascent of the pass of Hajeeguk, which 
was about 1,000 feet above them, and 12,400 
feet from the sea. The frozen snow bore 
their horses, and they reached the summit 
before the sun’s influence had softened it. 
The thermometer fell 4° below the freezin 
point; the cold was very oppressive, thou 4 
the travellers were clad in skins with the fur 
inside, and Lieutenant Burnes often blessed 
the good Nawab of Cabvool, who had forced 
a pelisse of otter-skin upon him. The pas- 
sage was not achieved without adventure, for 
there was no road to guide the travellers 


through the snow; and the surveyor, along 
with his horse, went rolling ove a declivity, 
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one after the other, for about thirty yards. 
This exhibition in front served to guide the 
tear to a better path; but it was impossible 
to resist laughing at the Jack and Jill oy 
dition of the poor surveyor and his horse ; he, 
a round figure wrapped up in fur, and far 
outstripping his long-shanked animal, which 
made deeper indentations in the snow. The 
party were about’ to commence the ascent of 
the pass of Kaloo, which is still 1,000 feet 
higher than that of Hageejuk; but their 
pro; was again arrested by snow: they 
doubled it by passing round its shoulder, 
and took a side path through a valley watered 
by a tributary of the Oxus, which led them 
to Bameean 


The scenery of this valley is very grand. 
Frightful precipices hung over the adven- 
turous travellers; and many a fragment be- 
neath informed them of their instability. 
For about a mile it was impossible to pro- 
ceed on horseback, and they advanced on 
foot with a gulf beneath them. The dell 
presented a beautiful section of the moun- 
tains to the eye of the ist; and, 
ons by-path, ap; to have been 

i in former years, as innumerable 
ruins testified. Some of these were pointed 
out as remnants of the post-houses of the 
Mogul emperors; but by far the greater 
number were assigned to the age of Zohak, 
an ancient king of Persia. One castle, in 
particular, at the northern termination of the 
valley, and commanding the gorge, had 
been constructed with great.labour on the 
summit of a precipice, and was ingeniously 
supplied with water. It would be useless to 
record all the fables of the people regarding 
these buildings. 

Bameean, (says Lieutenant Burnes,) is 
celebrated for its colossal idols, and innume- 
rable excavations, which are to be seen in all 
parts of the valley, for about eight miles, and 
still form the residence of the greater part of 
the- population.’ They are called “ Soomuch” 
by the people. A detached hill in the middle 
of the valley is quite honeycombed by them, 
and brings to our recollection the Troglodites 
of Alexander's historians : it is said to have 
been the work of a king named Julal. The 
hills at Bameean are formed of indurated 
clay and pebbles, which render their exca- 
vation comparatively easy. The caves are 
dug on both sides of the valley, but the 

ter number lie on the northern face, 
where are the idols: altogether they form an 
immense city. Labourers are frequently hired 
to dig in them; and their trouble is rewarded 
by rings, relics, coins, &c. They generally 
bear Cufic inscriptions, and are of a later 
date than the age of Mohammed. These 
excavations, or houses, have no pretensions 
to architectural ornament, being only square 
holes in the hill, and in no respect compa- 
rable with the excavated temples of India. 


But some of the caves are finished in the 
shape of a dome, and have a carved frieze 
below the point from which the cupola 
springs. The inhabitants tell many remark- 
able tales of the caves of Bameean ; one in 
particular, that a mother had lost her child 
among them, and recovered it after a lapse 
of twelve years. This story need not be be- 
lieved ; but it will convey an idea of the 
extent of these subterranean works. There 
are excavations on all sides of the idols; and 
below the larger one, half a regiment might 
find quarters, 

There are no relics of Asiatic antiquity 
which have roused the curiosity of the 
learned more thanjabe gigantic idols of Ba- 
meean. They consist of two figures, a male 
and female; the one named Silsal, the other 
Shahmama, The figures are cut in alto 
rilievo on the face of the hill, and represent 
two colossal images. The male is the larger 
of the two, and about 120 feet high. It oc- 
cupies a front of 70 feet; and the niche in 
which it is excavated extends about that 
depth into the hill. This idol is mutilated, 
both legs having been fractured by cannon, 
and thé countenance above the mouth de. 
stroyed. The lips are very large; the ears 
long and pendent; and there appears to 
have been a tiara on the head. The figure 
is covered by a mantle, which hangs over it 
in all parts, and has been formed of a kind 
of plaster; the image having been studded 
with wooden pins in various places to assist 
in fixing it. The figure is itself without 
symmetry; nor is there much elegance in 
the drapery. The hands, which held out the 
mantle, have been both broken. The female 
figure is more perfect than the male, and 
has been dressed in the same manner. It 
is cut in the same hill, at a distance of 
200 yards, and is about half the size. It 
was not discoverable whether the smaller idol 
was a brother or sister of the colossus, but 
from the information of the natives. 

The subjoined Engraving will convey a 
better idea of these idols than a more ela- 
borate description. The square and arched 
apertures, which appear in the print, repre- 
sent the entrances to the different caves; 
and through these is a road which leads to 
the summit of both the images. In the 
lower caves, the caravans to and from Cabool 
generally halt; and the upper ones are used 
as granaries by the community. 

But, a more remarkable curiosity in the 
idols of Bameean remains to be noticed. 
The niches of both have been once plas- 
tered, and ornamented with paintings of 
human figures, which have disappeared from 
all parts but that immediately over the heads 
of the idols. Here the colours are vivid, and 


the paintings are as distinct as in the Eygyp- 
tian tombs. There is little variety in, the 
design of these figures ; which represent the 
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bust of a woman with a knob of hair on the 
head, and a plaid thrown half over the chest; 
the whole surrounded by a-halo, and the head 
again by another halo. In one part could be 
traced a group of three female figures follow- 
ing each other. The execution of the work 
was indifferent, and not superior to the pic- 
tures which the Chinese paint in imitation 
of an European artist. 

The traditions of the people respecting the 
idols of Bameean are vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is stated that they were excavated 
about the Christian era, by a tribe of Kaffirs, 
(infidels,) to represent a king named Silsal, 
and his wife, who ruled ine distant country, 
and was worshipped for hid greatness. The 
Hindoos assert that the idols were exca- 
vated by the Pandoors, and that they are 
mentioned in the great epic poem of the 
Mahaburat.. Certain it is, that the Hindoos, 
on passing these idols at the present day, 
hold . hands in adoration: they do 
not make offerings, and the custom may have 
fallen. into disuse since the rise of Islam. 

j also attributes these images to 
the Boodhists; and the long ears of the 
great figure render the surmise probable. 
Lieutenant Burnes did not traee in them any 
resemblance to the colossal figures in the 
caves of Salsette, near Bombay; but the 
shape of the head is not unlike that of the 
great tri-faced idol of Elephanta. In the 
paintings over the idols, the Lieutenant ob- 
served a close resemblance to the images of 
the Jain temples in Western India, on Mount 
Aboo, Girnar and Politana in Kattywar: 
the figures are apparently female; they are 
very rude, though the colours in which they 
are sketched are bright and beautiful. 

Lastly, Lieutenant Burnes observes :— 

“ There is nothing in the images of Ba- 
meean to evince any great advancement in 
the arts, or what the most common people 
might not have easily executed. They cannot, 
certainly, be referred tu the Greek invasion ; 
nor are they mentioned by any of the histo- 
tians of Alexander’s expedition. I find, in 
the history of Timourlane, that both the idols 
and excavations of Bameean are described by 
Sherif o deen, his historian. The idols are 
there stated to be so high that none of the 
archers could strike the head. They are 
called Lat and Munat; two celebrated idols 
which are mentioned in the Koran: the 
writer also alludes to the road which led w 
to their summit from the interior of the hill. 
There are no inscriptions at Bameean to 
guide us in their history; and the whole of 
the later traditions are so mixed up with Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammed, who, we well 
know, never came into this part of Asia, that 
they are most unsatisfactory. It is by no 
means improbable that we owe the idols of 
Bameean to the caprice of scme person of 
tank, who resided in this cave-digging neigh- 

2 


bourhoud, and sought for an immortality in 
the colossal images which we have now de- 
scribed. 

“ Bameean is subject to Cabool: it would 
appear to be a place of high antiquity; and 
is, perhaps, the city which Alexander founded 
at the base of Paropamisus, before enterin; 
Bactria. The country, indeed, from Caboo 
to Balkh, is yet styled ‘ Bakhtur Zumeen,’ 
or Bakhtur country. The name of Bameean 
is said to be derived from its an onl 
“bam” signifying balcony, and t 
“ eean” out pr so called from 
the caves rising one over another in the rock.” 





LINES ON THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 
“ See the leaves around us falling.”—Bishop Horne. 
His leafy robe Autumn now resigns, 

Chill’d by rude winds which chide his ling’ ring stay; 
While marching on from bleak, tempestuons climes, 

Fierce Winter next resumes his despot sway. 


Strip’d of its verdure now’s the landscape bare, 
Its charms all perish’d, we no more behold; 
Wither'd aud wan lie strewn on Earth's cold bier, 
ar ray dress’ flowers and fruitaye ting’d with 


Emblem of thee, proud Man! the seasons’ doom! 
Though Youth's fresh honours now surround the 


Bay; 
When Age destroying shall like Winter come, 
And round thy temples hang her os grey. 
NoRT. 


EARLS AND DUKES OF GLOU- 
CESTER. 


Henry the First created his natural son, 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester: he fought for 
his sister against King Stephen, at the siege 
of Lincoln Castle, where he took Stephen 
prisoner; but Stephen’s brother, bishop of 
Winchester, took Robert prisoner, and ex- 
changed him for the King. This nobleman 
died about 1150. The title afterwards came 
into the Clare family; Richard de Clare 
being Earl of Gloucester in the reign of 
King John. His son, Gilbert, succeeding, 
espoused the cause of the Earl of Leicester 
against Henry the Third; but, at the battle 
of Lewes, Leicester refused to allow him to 
ransom a royal prisoner, which so offended 
the Earl, that he went over to Prinee Ed- 
ward’s side. He married the Princess Jane 
of Acre, daughter of Edward the First. 
After his death, his widow married Sir Ralph 
de Monthermer, who was created Earl of 
Gloucester. His son succeeding, accompa- 
nied Edward the Second in his unfortunate 
expedition to Scotland, and was slain at the 
battle of Bannockburn. His sister was ‘mar- 
tied to Hugh de Spenser, the unprincipled 
favourite of Edward the Second; and he 
was made Earl of Gloucester. The barons 
soon becoming jealous of Spenser, he was 
beheaded. 

Edward the Third made his sixth son, 
Thomas of Woodstock, the first Duke of 
Gloucester; but this ambitious prince so 
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offended his nephew, Richard the Second, 
by opposing the interests of his favourites, 
that he caused him to be carried prisoner to 
Calais, where, shortly after, it was said he 
died of apoplexy; though it was ultimately 
proved that he was basely murdered by his 
nephew’s orders. Richard gave the title next 
to Lord Spenser, one of his minions. Upon 
the accession of gn | the Fourth, he cre- 
ated his third son, Duke of Gloucester, he 
whom Shakspeare calls “the food Duke 
Humphrey ;” but, the Queen Margaret of 
Anjou, being jealous of his populatity, caused 
him to be murdered. The next duke was 
the tyrant Richard the Third. After his 
death at Bosworth Field, the title remained 
dormant till the reign of Charles the First, 
who created his fourth son, Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester ; this prince died in his twentieth 
year. In 1689, Queen Anne’s son, William, 
was invested with the title, but died in the 
following year. 

In 1743, a son of Frederic, Prince of 
Wales, was created Duke of Gloucester, and 
was succeeded by his son, the late Duke, 
who was born in 1776, January 15th; died 
December Ist, 1834. A.F. 


Che SHketch-Book. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PAINTING. 


[Txus amusing trifle is translated from the 
Chinese into French, by M. Stanislaus Julien ; 
and ayain translated, as follows, in the Jour- 
nal ps the Royal Asiatic Society. } 

. Under the Ming dynasty, in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, there lived an old 
governor named Ni, who, at the advanced 
age of eighty, being struck with the beauty 
of Mei-chi, one of his farmers’ daughters, 
took her to wife. This extraordinary pro- 
ceeding gave great offence to his son Chen-ki, 
a sordid miser, who feared that the young 
spouse might inherit a large portion of the 
old man’s property. His fears were ly 
increased when a son was born to Ni, and 
Chen-ki loudly declared that he would never 
acknowledge the child as his brother. Chen- 
chu was the name given by the fond gover- 
nor to the child of his old age: he had 
scarcely attained the age of five years, when 
Ni was attacked by a fever, the symptoms of 
which were declared mortal. Chen-ki pre- 
sented himself to his father, and received 
from him a will in which, cont to his 
expectations, he found himself named sole 
heir to the entire property. Mei-chi protest- 
éd against an arrangement which left both 
herself and her little boy at the mercy of an 
avaricious enemy; but the governor tuld her 
that otherwise their lives would not be safe, 
and gave her a painting which she was to 
keep until her son attained the age of man- 
hood, and then send for explanation to some 
very intelligent magistrate. 
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On the death of Ni, Chen-ki drove Mei- 
chi and her boy from the palace, but permitted 
them to reside in a ruined summer-house at 
the bottom of the garden. Here they strug- 
gled with poverty until Chen-chu attain- 
bag Semper = year. 

ved at this age, the poor boy began to 
teflect on his condition ; aot si tie cae 
imprudence of youth, ventured to remonstrate 
with the elder brother in very angry terms. 
Chen-ki drove him from his presence with 
stripes; and to avoid any future remonstrance, 
sent him and his mother to a distant farm, 
too barren to cause any reluctance in his 
miserly bosom for parting with it. Chen-chu 
remonstrated with his mother for tamely 
going into hopeless exile; and she, overcome 
by his importunities, revealed the secret of 
the mysterious painting, The boy asked to 
see it; his mother produced it, and when 
opened it proved to be a portrait of Ni. 
Chen-chu prostrated himself before the re- 
presentation of his father, and then proceeded 
to examine the picture more attentively. 

He beholds a person of importance seated, 
clothed in a dress of rich silk, with hair white 
as snow, the traits of whose countenance had 
such truth of expression that it was impos- 
sible almost to avoid believing that a living 
man, and not a picture, was before him. One 
hand held a young child pressed closely to 
the bosom; the other, turned downwards, 
seemed to point at the ground. 

_ The picture afforded ample scope for con- 
Jecture, both to the mother and son ; but they 
felt that guessing was but an idle waste of 
time, and Chen-chu resolved to search out 
an intelligent magistrate, as his father had 
directed. The very next day, when on his 
road to a neighbouring village, he heard of a 
case of the detection of two murderers by 
circumstantial evidence, which showed won- 
drous skill in the magistrate that conducted 
the seen, ag To him he went, accom- 
panied by his mother, related all the circum- 
stances, and placed the portrait in his hands. 

For several days the magistrate spent hours 
in examining the painting without being able 
to penetrate the mystery ; accident at length 
proved his friend. 

One evening the magistrate went on his 
terrace again to examine the painting, and, 
whilst contemplating it, ordered tea to be 
brought. Whilst turning to take the cup 
from his servant, his foot tripped, and he 
spilled a portion of the tea over the picture. 
Laying down the cup, he took the picture in 
both hands, and went to hang it from the 
balustrade, that it might be dried by the heat 
of the sun. Suddenly a ray of light illumi- 
nated the picture, and showed him, vetween 
two leaves of paper, several perpendicular 
lines which resembled writing. magis- 
trate was struck, he at once unrolled the 
paper and found that the governor had con- 
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cealed under his picture an important com- 
munication. 

The paper, in effect, renewed the former 

uest to Chen-ki, but reserved to Chen-chu 
a little cottage to the left of his father's palace. 
It stated, however, that under the floor of this 
cottage a sum of money was concealed equi- 
valent to the estates possessed by Chen-ki; 
and it directed, that from this sum one thou- 
sand pieces of gold should be paid to the 
ingenious magistrate who might penetrate 
the mystery of the picture. 

The magistrate issued an order for a trial 
of the question respecting the inheritance of 
the late governor Ni in Chen-ki’s palace, and 
commanded Mei-chi and her son to attend. 
They came alone, while Chen-ki was support- 
ed by a crowd of friends and relations. When 
the judge entered, instead of taking the seat 
prepared for him, he made a profound salu- 
tation as if it had been already occupied, 
affecting to see in it the ghost of governor Ni. 

All the company, observing his gestures 
and movements, which seemed to announce 
that he conversed with an invisible being, 
dared not stit a step. They remained ranged 
in two lines, and regarded him with an air 
of stupefaction. 

Suddenly the judge, crossing his arms on 
his breast, made a low bow: “ your wife,” 
said he, (addressing the supposed spirit of 
the governor,) “ has placed in my hands a 
complaint respecting the disposal of your 
inheritance. Are the assertions she wakes 
true ?” 


of some moments, “ What 
resources can the wretched house of — 
you k afford ;’—a pause ;—“I obey, 
Ps pause. “ I shell take every means 
of securing your second son his inheritance ; 
be assured I shall pay every attention to your 
wishes.” 

He then made several salutations, and 
assumed the look of a man declining a fa- 
vour. ‘ It is impossible for me to accept so 
rich a gift;”—a pause. “ Well, since you 
insist upon it I must comply.” 

Pretending that the spirit now beckoned 
him away, he called on the rest of the com- 
pany to follow, and convinced them of the 
teality of the vision by accurately describing 
from the picture the features of governor Ni. 
He then led them to the little cottage which 
he declared Ni had designed to be the appa- 
nage of his younger son. As the cottage 
was in ruins, and had been long used only 


as a lumber store, Chen-ki glad to get off so 
well, cheerfully assigned it to his brother. 
No sooner was the deed of gift complete, than 
the judge revealed the secret of the hidden 
treasure, which he assigned to Chen-chu. He 
did not forget, at the same time, to take the 
thousand pieces of gold assigned to himself: 
thus, as the Chinese author says, fulfillin 
the proverb, “ when the crab and the 

fall out, the fisherman profits by the quarrel.” 


The Paturalist. 


DELIGHTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tue sight of a new flower to a common 
mind imparts no new idea—calls forth no 
train of meditation. But to the botanist it 
is far otherwise. He considers the circum- 
stances that influence the habitat of the 
plant, and its distribution on the earth; he’ 
examines its history and its qualities; and a 
weed, in the eye of the common observer, will 
be to him a gem of the first water. Linnezus 
fell on his knees with admiration, when, on 
visiting Eugland, he first contemplated a 
gorse-bush; and when we consider the phe- 
nomena exhibited in the natural distribution 
of plants, he was equally justified as we 
should be at expressing pleasure at the sight 
of the most splendid exotic production. If 
the enthusiasm of the botanist is sometimes 
smiled at, it is only because such emotions 
seem too refined forthe gross feelings of the 
busy mass of mankind; but it is 

that such feelings should be occasionally re-: 
ferred to; they are intimately connected with 
devotion, and should be cherished by the 
moralist. We cannot help admiring the 
simplicity and pure love of botanical Tass. 
ledge displayed by young Pyppon, a poor 
Swedish boy, met Fitch by Dr. ED. Clarke, 
at Torneo, the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. This young man was a 
poor widow’s son, who had placed him as an 
apprentice with the apothecary of the place.’ 
Self-taught he had become familiar with the 
botany of the district, and brought the 
learned traveller various rare plants, appear- 
ing without either shoes or —— en 
Dr. Clarke resumed his journey, he asked 
Pyppon what he could send him from En 
land, when the young botanist replied —“ Ef 
you should remember me when you arrive in 
your own country, send me the Drosera longi- 
folia ; for I am told it is a common plant 
in England.” The imagination cherishes 
these bright i it has delighted in to 
the close of life; for, in botanical pursuits, 
there is nothing but what can impart puri 
and serenity even to the death-bed ; and the 
ministers of religion have themselves often 
resorted to floral illustration. * * * * 
How affecting is the anecdote of the old 
publican, who, living in a romantic neigh. 
bourhood, and familiar with rare plants and 
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the visits of botanists, when, on his death- 
bed, enlivened for a moment by the warm 
gleams of a spring sun, called to his niece, 
and said —“ Mary, it is a fine morning; go 
and see if the Scilla verna is in flower.” 
Lestiboudois, an horticulturist and botanist 
of Lille, who lived to the age of ninety, gave 
lectures in the very last year of his life, and 
when he had but a few hours to live, he 
ordered snowdrops, violets, and crocuses to 
be brought to his bed, and having passed a 
happy life in the study of the vegetable 
wonders of the Deity, as he recalled with 
gratitude the favours he had received while 
gazing yw the flowers he loved; so, in 
looking forward with tranquillity to his 
dissolution, he believed no brighter or more 
consolatory emotions could calm his soul 
than would be derived from the sight o 
flowers. : 
ee ge et igi SH i  ™ 
Man seeks his truest happiness in direct- 
ing his attention to the works of God. The 
objects of ambition a breath may destroy ; 
but the pleasures of the naturalist are ever 
pure and bright as the source from which 
they emanate, and incapable of decay. His 
are unalloyed pleasures, where no care in- 
trudes, which no revolution can endanger, 
and no reverse of fortune destroy :— 
“ The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs his calm repose, 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose.” 
The turmoil of the world may lose its 
power to please, and the aérial castles formed 
by ardent hope may vanish away; but the 
beauties of vegetation, and the varied face of 
nature, will still impart a perennial charm, 
of which none can deprive us.—[From a 
clever Lecture, delivered before the Natural 
History Society of Worcester, by Edwin 


CURIOUS FISH. 
Tue following account of a curious fish 
is given in Wilderspin’s Early Discipline : 
—"A friend and myself were bathing 
one morning, as we had done before, and 
determined to swim out and rest on a 
certain rock. He generally tuok the lead, 
and while following, I was suddenly struck 
as by an electric shock. I then discovered 
that I had swum on a gelatinous substance, 
about three feet in diameter, which proved 
to be a fish surrounded with stings. In a 
moment it covered or enwrapped me, so that 
every part of my body was stung; and I 
eould only disengage myself by tearing the 
animal from me piecemeal, at the peril of 
my hands, which viene as if I had poured 
vitriol upon them. ith great difficulty I 
swam back towards the shore; but when I 
reached the machine, I had not strength to 
dress, and was afterwards led home between 


A medical friend ordered an 


two persons. 
application of oil and vinegar. Intense 
agony, which I can compare to nothing but 
the being stung by thousands of wasps, conti- 
nued for eight hours, and had it not termi- 
nated then, I must have sunk beneath the 
torture. As soon as the pain from the sur- 
face of the body was mitigated, I felt an 
internal soreness, was unable to eat for two 
days, and inflammation of the thorax con- 
tinued for a fortnight.”* W.G.C. 





THE TEAK. 


Amone the forest or timber-trees of India, 
(says a recent writer,) the first place in uti- 
lity, and far from the last in majestic beauty, 
must be given to the teak, ( 7ectona grandis. 
The teak is not universally diffused over the 
country ; but in the places where it is found, 
it is generally so abundant as to give a 
racter to the forest. Its chief localities are 
the Western Ghauts, the Rajahmundry Hills 
in the Godavery, in the back country of 
the Circars, in the east side of the Bay 
of Bengal, in the vicinity of Chittagong. 
The places on the west coast, where this 
valuable timber is most abundant, are the 
coasts of Canara and Malabar; in the former 
of which it is most accessible, but the trees 
are of larger dimensions in the latter. As 
has been too often the case with natural 
forests, however, it appears that more atten- 
tion has been paid to the cutting down of 
the existing teak, than to the insuring a 
fresh supply when that shall be exhausted. 
More than three thousand trees are cut down 
annually in the district of Canara, and no 
mention is made that any are planted. 
Those who look only to the present time 
never bear in mind the fact, that when the 
more valuable forest-trees of any —? or 
even those that have not been planted by 
the hand of man, are cut down straight for- 
ward, the same species very seldom springs 
up * a succession. ae brambles 
now luxuriate in some 0! jand, 
where once were lofty oaks; and sien 
would have been oaks still, if the trees had 
heen thinned, and not extirpated. Heath 
and moss are in the same manner occupying 
the place of the pine forests that have been 
cut down on the Scottish mountains ;' and in 
Australia, which, in situation and climate 
more neatly resembles India, a compara- 
tively useless acacia is said to occupy the 
place from which cedula and casuarina have 
been removed. The teak of the Malabar 
coast is reckoned better than that of the 
banks of Godavery, and. both are said to be 
more compact than that from. the east side 
of the bay.. But, from whatever place it 
may come, the is a most. valuable 


timber for all purposes that require strength, 
* We have been told of such accidents being 
common to bathers off Calais.—Ed, M. 
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and especially for ship-building ; for that 
purpose it.is at least thus far superior to oak, 
that, while the tannin in the one tends to 
corrode iron bolts, there is a principle in the 
other by which they are preserved.— W. G. C. 


THE ETA TREE 
Is the -succedaneum of, and is almost 
adored by, the Warows of South America, 
(as the cocoa-nut is by the Maldive fisher- 
men in the Indian Ocean.) The fruit tastes 
like cheese, and is eaten with the pith, manu- 
factured into a kind of cake of the consis- 
tency of sago. The young leaf is woven 
into hammocks, ropes, and baskets. The 
old leaf thatches the house. The trunk, 
split up, incloses it, and makes the floor. 
The pith of the large arm of the leaf, split 
longitudinally, makes a sail for the corial or 
canoe ; and, by raising the fibres of the arm, 
and placing a bridge under, they make a 
rude kind of viol, to the music of which they 
dance.—Montgomery Martin. 


Spirit of Discovery. 


MORTALITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPE. 

TueEre annually dies ] inhabitant in 28 in 
the Roman state and the ancient Venetian 
provinces; 1° in’ 30 in Italy in general, 
Greece, and Turkey ; 1 in 39 in the Nether- 
lands, France, and Prussia ; 1 in 40 in Swit- 
zerland, the Austrian empire, Portugal, and 
Spain; } in 44 in European Russia and 
Poland ; 1 in 45 in Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden; 1 in 48 in Norway; ] in 53 in 
Iceland ; ] in 58 in England; 1 in 59 in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

These numbers present the following re- 
sults :-— 

The smallest chances of Jife, and its 
shortest duration, are not, as one might be- 
lieve, among the effects of the rigorous 
climate of Norway, or the marshy soil of Ire- 
land ; it is in the beautiful climate of Italy 
that life is reduced to its minimum extent. 
On the contrary, it is among the icy rocks 
of Iceland ; in the midst of the eternal mists 
of Scotland, where man attains his greatest 








“Two great causes predominate over all 
others, determining the ratio of mortality to 
the population ; or, in other words, regulating 
the number of the chances of human life; 
these are the influence of climate and civili- 
zation. 

The smallest mortality in Europe occurs 
in maritime countries which are in the vici- 
nity of the circle. Countries where the 
heat is moderate, are not, Ne might 2 sup 
posed, am those which possess the ad- 
vantage of a small mortality ; to obtain it, 
they must acquire the benefits of a high 
state of social order. 


The southern countries, the mild climate 
of which seems to be so favourable to the 
human race, are, on the contrary, regions 
where life is exposed to the greatest dangers. 
In the smiling plains of Italy, the chances 
of dying are one-half greater than those of 
cold and misty Scotland; and under the 
beautifully serene skies of Greece, the cer- 
tainty of life is one-half less than among 
the glaciers of Iceland. 

e ameliorations consequent on pro- 
gressive civilization may be appreciated in @ 
convincing manner, by inquiring what hai 
been their influence on mortality during the 
last century, in the three European countries 
where their progress has been most obvious. 
If we collect England, Germany, and France, 
in one group, we find that the a term 
of mortality which, in that great popu- 
lous region, was formerly 1 in 30 people 
annually, is not, at present, more than | in 
38. is difference reduces the number 
of deaths throughout these countries from 
1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000 persons ; 
and 700,000 lives, or 1 in 83, owe their pre- 
servation to the social ameliorations effected 
in the three countries of western Europe, 
whose efforts to obtain this object have been 
attended with the greatest success. 

The life of man is thus not only embel- 
lished in its course by the advancement of 
civilization, but is even extended by it, and 
rendered less doubtful. The effects of the 
amelioration of the social condition, are to 
restrain and diminish, in proportion to the 
population, the annual number of births, 
and, in a still greater degree, that of deaths ; 
on the contrary, a great number of births, 
equalled or even exceeded by that of deaths, 
is a characteristic sign of a state of barba- 
rism. In the former case, as men in a mass 
reach the plenitude of their physical and 


social developement, the population is strong, . 


intelligent, and manly; whilst it remains 
in perpetual infancy where generations are 
swept off without being able to profit by the 
past, to bring social economy to perfection. 
ee Edinburgh Philosophical Jour. 
nal. 





MRS. SIDDONS. 
(To the Editor.) 

I sznp you a sketch of the Tithe Barn, now 
Psi A the on at the extremity of 

oly , in parish of Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire; in which the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons, when Miss Kemble, and a 
member of her father’s company of comedians, 
formerly I am informed by a 
gentleman, a native and resident of Broms- 
grove, that he witnessed her ap ce in 
the above barn, about the year 1765 or 6, in 
a play entitled “Charles the First,” in which 
she represented the character of a young 
princess; and my informant also witnessed 
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there her performance of 4riel, in “ The 
Tempest,” and her singing between the acts 
of the play. 

From the circumstance of its being well 
known by many of the inhabitants of the 
town of Bromsgrove, that the barn was for- 
merly made use of by the Kemble family for 
the above-named purpose, I am induced to 
send you this sketch. The barn is now in so 
dilapidated a condition, that the proprietor 
will shortly take it down. 

JOHN F. W. BOWDEN. 


{ We thank our Correspondent for this hum- 
ble, yet interesting, memorial of genius, as well 
as for his congratulations and good wishes. 
The date, supplied by his informant, of Miss 
Kemble’s performance in this barn, must be 
that of one of her earliest appearances, if not 
her first appearance, on the stage. We re- 
gret that Mr. Campbell, in his Life of Mrs, 
Siddons, lately published, does not enable us 
to settle the point, but rather adds to our 
doubt by a kind of information which is 
characteristic of his work, and which is little 
better than no information at all. Such as it 
is, we quote all that the poetical biographer 
supplies :] 


. / I am unable to state the exact date of 





Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance on the stage, 
but it must have been very early; for the 
company was offended at her appearance of 
childhood, and was for some time shaken 
with uproar. The timid debutante was about 
to retire, when her mother, with characteristic 
decision, led her to the front of the stage, and 
made her.repeat the fable of the “ Boys and 
the Frogs,” which not only appeased the 
audience, but produced thunders of applause. 
At thirteen, she was the heroine in several 
English operas, and sang very tolerably.. In 
the History of Worcester, there is found the 
copy:of a play-bill, dated Feb. 12, 1767, in 
which Mr. Roger Kemble announces his 
company of comedians, as playing at the 


(Barn at Bromsgrove.) 





King’s Head, in that city ; with a concert of 
music. The play was “Charles the First,’’ 
by an actor named Havard, indifferently writ- 
ten, and from its subject ill calculated for the 
universal sympathy of a British audience. 
The characters were thus cast: James, Duke 
of Richmond, by Mr. Siddons, who was now 
an actor in Kemble’s company; James, 
Duke of York, by Master John Kemble, who 
was then about twelve years old. The Young 
Princess, by Miss Kemble, then approaching 
to fourteen ; Lady Fairfax. by Mrs. Kemble. 
Singing between the acts, by Mr. Fowler and 
Miss Kemble. In the April following, 
Master John Kemble is announced as Philt- 
del, in “ King Arthur,” and Miss Kemble as 
Ariel, in “The Tempest.” 


The Public Journals. 


THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 
Na lively friend Gilbert Gurney, of the 

‘ew Monthly Magazine, relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of his father-in-law, Mr. Wells, 
who, under the patronage of a bishop, his 
wife’s relative, gives up the Law for the 
Church, takes orders, graduates at Cam- 
bridge, is furnished with a title, and ordained ; 
from which point the narrative runs, with 
little abridgment, as follows :] 

Having completed my metamorphosis, and 
become a deacon and a curate, I commenced 
doing duty. I confess I was a good deal 
alarmed at the sound of my own voice in 
teading; but when I came to preach, the 
recollection that there was no counsel on the 
other side to reply, put me somewhat at my 
ease—my patron having lent me a 
sermon for the occasion, which turned out 
very effective, as I was told, although the 
omission of several in the middle of it, 
which I had unfortunately left at home b 
accident, rendered it notiquite so connect 
as it might have been if I had had it all: 
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the mishap, however, had the effect of short- 
ening it, which, perhaps, contributed to please 
the parishioners, some of whom, as it were, 
“ slept, or seemed to sleep,” not much admi- 


ring the practice of parsons who treat their - 


texts as Dido did the hide, and lengthen 
them out until they encompass a very Byrsa 
of time. 

With all decent speed, my patron ordained 
me priest, and never shall I forget the kind 
manner in which he addressed me upon the 
evening after my admission to that rank. 
“ Mr. Wells,” said he, ‘“ you are now placed 
—it now becomes your own affair to push 
yourself. I have given you my pledge that 
the first piece of preferment which falls in 
my gift shall be yours ; but mark me—I have 
observed in your character something like 
carelessness of your own interests,—a dilato- 
riness, — a procrastination; recollect, that 
much of your success will depend upon your 
own activity. Very often vacancies occur in 
livings of which I do not hear for several 
days; other people are on the alert; and even 
before I have been made aware that I had 
the power to bestow the preferment, ‘I have 
received applications from high quarters, 
which must be attended to, unless I have 
actuaily given away the benefice; therefore, 
be vigilant,—keep your eyes about you, and 
the moment you hear of a living dropping, 
start off directly to me; for I do assure you, 
seeing how much attached you and my niece 
are to each other, I am most anxious to put 
you in a situation to marry, although I en- 
tirely agree with her mother in the prudential 

tponement of your union until you have a 

ome of your own, and are, in fact, esta- 
blished.” 

I need not add that I not only promised 
punctual obedience to his Lordship’s instruc- 
tions, but that I rigidly practised the course 
he recommended. I made a constant round 
of visits of inquiry after the health of all the 
most ancient incumbents in the diocese, and 
found to my infinite dissatisfaction, that they 
were all uncommonly well; and this salu- 
brious state of things continued for some 
months, during which period I was placed in 
the extremely unpleasant position of what is 
called “ waiting for dead men’s shoes.” At 
last my suspense ended : one day in January 
—sharp frost—“ an eager and a nipping 
air”—I was on horseback, crossing Glan- 
berry Hill—I heard the toll of a church bell, 
when casting my eye—as a fisherman would 
his bait, without the hope of a bite—into the 
valley below, there I saw—what—what do 
you think ? 

A funeral, wending its way out of Glan- 
berry Parsonage towards the church door; 
the effect of the black procession upon the 
white snow was most remarkable. Glanberry 
was worth 800/. a-year, and in the Bishop’s 
gift. In an instant, all his Lordship’s alle- 


gations against my activity and watchfulness « 
flashed upon my mind—three .weeks had 
elapsed since I had visited that neighbour- 
hood, and then, “ The rector was quite well.” - 
Still I did not know how to excuse myself to 
my patron for my palpable remissness, nor 
calculate the mischief the delay might have 
occasioned. 

In order to ascertain the precise date of 
the event upon which so much depended, I 
pulled up at the corner of the deep-rutted lane 
which leads down to-Glanberry village, and 
which looked, at the moment, like the top of - 
a twelfth-cake considerably mangled about 
the sugar, and hailed one of the clods of the 
village. i 

“I say,” cried I, “ how long is it since 
Mr. Simpkinson died ?” : 

‘“ Last Monday, sir,’”’ said the man. 

“ He wasn’t ill long ?” asked I. 

“ Only three days, sir,” said the man. 
“ That’s just it, sir—we are here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Thank you, my friend,” said I, resolving 
at all events, for once, however much I ad- 
mired and admitted the pith of his remark 
upon the uncertainty of life, to reverse the 
principle in my own case. I muttered it to 
myself, “I shall be gone to-day, and here 
to-morrow,” and putting spurs to my nag, 
hurried home tomy intended mother-in-law’s; 
and, without further delay, took a post-chaise 
to the first inn on the high road, and thence 
per Comet transported myself to London, 
where my right reverend patron had esta- 
blished himself, in order to attend his Par- 
liamentary duties. 

I need not detain you with an account: of 
the kind reception I met with. The Bishop 
took me cordially b a ey 
not only his great delight at the vacancy, 
and Shc epeinienas it afforded him of secu- 
ring my happiness with Sarah—approving, 
too, in strong terms, of my activity and vigi- 
lance in having got the start of any other 
applicant. He pressed my hand again at 
parting, and wrote an extremely warm note, 
of which I was the bearer, to Mrs. Grims- 
thorpe, introducing me formally as the rector 
of Glanberry. 

* e * * * 

T mounted my horse and rode off to Glan- 
berry, resolving to take no servant with me, 
Nor give any indication of the object of my 
visit. Instead of mounting the hill, I kept 
along the lower left-hand road, and when. I 
approached the boundaries of my parish, I 
pulled up into a walk, fearful lest the “ very 
stones should prate of my whereabout ;” and 
having as quietly and unostentatiously as 
possible reached the second-rate inn, I deli- 
vered my nag to the ostler, and, telling him 
I should not be long gone, set forward upon 
what, however advan‘ to me the results, 
I could not but feel to be a delicate and dis- 
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agreeable conversation with the late incnm- 
bent’s family. 

I approached the rectory; ‘but, I must 
confess, strong as I was in the zeal of my 
new calling, I saw in my way thither man 
moving ‘sights,—girls of tender years, evi- 
dently without control, and boys still yet their 
juniors, using language which, however venial 
i might have thought it when I occupied 
other stations, convinced me that the strictest 
attention had not been paid to the morals of 
the population. “ This,’ said I to myself, 
“ I will soon set to rights; and Sarah is so 

and so devoted to works of charity and 
beneficence, that she will be a fitting help- 
mate in my labours.” Many other things I 
saw, scarce worth enumerating now, which 
cried aloud for correction ; and drawing 
from evil, I felt rather gratified than other- 
wise, that something was left me to do, in 
order to raise myself in the estimation of the 
well-disposed portion of the inhabitants of 
Glanberry. 

When I reached the rectory, I rang the 
bell—it sounded mournfully. How often had 
the late incumbent rang that bell, which, for 
neatly a quarter of a century, had announced 
to his watchful wife and children his return 
to his peaceful fireside. ‘ How transient,” 
thought I, “ is everything of this world—the 
house in which he delighted—the grounds 
which he improved—the trees he planted— 
are now mine; and that study, through the 
windows of which the cheerful fire was wont 
to gleam at this time of the , beside 
which he sat, and before which his favourite 
spaniel lay and slumbered—that, too, devolves 
on me—all his care—all his partiality were 
vain—and yet—so will it be with me, who 
am now 80 anxiously about to take possession 
of it.” 

A servant, in the deepest mourning, opened 
the gate. I asked; in a tone, and with an 
expression of countenance unassumed and 
natural while such thoughts were in my 
mind, “If his mistress were at home ?” 
The man answered, “ Yes;” and as I fol- 
lowed him round the gravel sweep to the door 
of the house, I could scarcely refrain from a 
tear, that the hour was come when the quiet 
of an atniable family must be disturbed, and 
they cast upon the world, to seek another 
habitation and a home. 

The man ushered{me into the drawing- 
room, where I found the amiable daughters 
of the late incumbent—their mother was yet 
absent; this, somehow, I did not regret, and 
I even felt a hope that she might not present 
herself: inasmuch as what I had to commu- 
nicate might be told to the younger ladies 
with less painful effect, than it would be 
likely to produce upon their surviving parent. 
Upon hearing my name announced, the eldest 
of the group arose, and motioned me to take 
a seat; “I said that the object of my visit 
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was to saya few words to Mrs. Simpkinson, 
whom I had understood to be at home, but ” 
“ Mamma is at home,” said Miss Simp- 
kinson, “ and will be here in a few minutes 
pry be seated.” 
sat down, and cast my eyes round the 
drawing-room, which looked extremely com- 
fortable, and commanded an _ exceedingly 
pretty view of the grounds, which were very 
tastefully disposed in the valley; while the 
side of the hill whence I had viewed the 
funeral, well-studded with tall firs, afforded 
an evergreen background to the clumps and 
clusters of laurels, laurustinas, and other 
immutable plants which graced the lawn. 
“ T assure you,” said I, “ that it is with 
no small degree of pain I pay Glanberry this 


good visit; 1 am quite aware that, from long habit, 


it must have become a favourite residence 
with you all, and nothing is more di 

able than displacing a family, to whose taste 
a house is so much indebted for improvement 
and comfort.” 

“ Tt will, indeed,” said Miss Simpkinson, 
“ be a dreadful sacrifice when we are fo! 
to give it up; my two sisters were born here, 
= I came hither when I was but two years 
old.” 

“ When,” said I, tenderly, “ when does 
your amiable mother think of leaving this—” 

“ We propose,” said the young lady, 
“ going to London in about ten days.” 

“T trust,” said I, “ that your mother will 
not think of hurrying away on my account, 
—let her suit her own convenience, and take 
her own time. I need not explain further 
the nature of my visit—the more lightly such 
details are touched upon, the better for all 
our sakes; if I get in by Lady-day I shall 
be quite satisfied, because I see, by the state 
of this room, it must be new papered.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Miss Simpkinson, “ it ¢¢ 
rather faded.” 

“ And I think,” said I, seeing how philo- 
sophically the orphans bore the subject, “ I 
shall knock down this end of the room, and 
throw out a bay-window; by doing which, 
and cutting through the wall, and making 
a pair of double folding-doors into the dining- 
toom, we shall get a vista from one end of 
the house to the other.” > “te 

“ Papa once thought of doing that,” sai 
the second daughter. we 

“ Poor dear man,” said I, “ those reflec- 
tions are now of no use—I mean, besides 
these alterations, to add a conservatory to the 
suite, which I think will have a good effect ; 
will you allow me just to measure a little ?” 
Saying which, I rose from my chair, and 
paced across the room. 

“ Pray, sir,’ said Miss Simpkinson, after 
whispering with her sister, “ might I ask, 
did papa ever communicate to you his inten- 
tions ?” 


“ No,” said I, “ we never were personally 
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acquainted; but of course none of these 
alterations will be begun till you have finally 
quitted the premises.” 

“ Finally!” said Miss Simpkinson, “ we 
are only going to London for six weeks.” 

“ Why,” said I, blending a little of the 
dictatorial with the pathetic and sympathetic, 
“ after you once leave the house, I think I 
must be compelled to take ‘possession ; be- 
cause it will be a t object to me to be 
here early in the spring.” 

“ Pray, sit,” said the young lady, “ may I 
inquire what you propose doing here ?” 

“Living here altogether,” said I; “I 
shall have no other house for the next year or 
two.”’ 

“In what capacity?” said Miss Simp- 
kingon. 

“ As rector of Glanberry,” said I. I feared 
I had not made myself sufficiently under- 
stood; but I was delicate in explaining. 
“ The Bishop has presented me to the living, 
and with all proper consideration for your 
feelings and convenience, and those of your 
excellent parent, I think the period I have 
fixed is as distant as I can well name.” 

‘‘ Dear me!” said Miss Simpkinson, “how 
very strange ! — would not you like to see 


“ Oh dear no,” said I, not for the world.” 

“ Ah!’ said the young lady, “here he 
comes to explain for himself.” 

I turned round, and beheld to my infinite 
amazement, a most table, rubicund 
divine and a lady, moving along a nice, 
smooth gravel walk, looking as plump as 

i as loving as doves, and much 
better than I could possibly have expected. 

Our meeting was of a very curious nature ; 
I was considerably embarrassed ;.I did not 
personally know my fat friend, but his eldest 
daughter, opening the glass-door which led 
to the garden, admitted the two personages, 
to whom she presented me, as her pa’ and 
ma’, 

“ Sir,” said my clerical friend, unshovel- 
ling his bead, “ I am glad to see you.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said I, “ I have 
only just called to take a look over the pre- 
mises.” 

“ Yes, papa,” said Miss Simpkinson, who 
seemed rather angry, and sufficiently versed 
in church matters to see that there must be 
some mistake, “the gentleman says the Bishop 
has presented him to this living.” 

“ Indeed,” said papa, “ as how, sir, I—” 

_ > ait, briefly thus,” said I, “ upon 
the death of our lamented friend, the late 
incumbeat, I applied for the preferment, and 
obtained it.” 

_ © Upon the death of the late incumbent, 
sit!” caid my friend, “ why you could searcely 
have been born when the late incumbent died 
—it js more than four-and-twenty years since.” 

“ Dear me, sir,” said I, “ then I must be 


either mad or dreaming; I made the appli- 
cation to the Bishop only the day before yes- 
terday, and the day before that I became 
ee with the demise of the late rector.” 

t this announcement everybody stared, 
and the lady of the house, with a prudence 
worthy of the highest praise, stuck the poker 
into the fire. 

“ Demise, sit!” said Simpkinson, “ why ! 
do I look like a dead man? Here I am 
alive and well—I cannot say merry—for the 
dress in which you see my family will suffi- 
ciently announce that we have experienced a 
sad and heavy loss.” 

“ What, sir!” exclaimed I, not knowing 
exactly how to fashion my words, “ wasn’t 
you buried last Tuesday ?” 

« Not I,” replied the incumbent, for such 
he proved to be; “ my poor brother George, 
who had been staying here for some time, 
died last week, and was interred in our church 
on the day you mention, but for me—” 

“‘ Well,” exclaimed Miss Simpkinson, who 
seemed delighted with the result, “ I thought 
there must be some mistake.” 

“ Upon my word,” said I, “I can 
throw myself upon your kindness and ind 
gence to forgive me; the mistake certai 
was mine; the similarity of the name 
the profession, I believe ”’—here I received a 
nod of assent—* caused the contretemps, and 
I have only to apologize for what must appear 
a most impertinent intrusion upon you at 
this moment. I hope, sir,” continued I, 
proffering my hand to the worthy rector, 
“ you will pardon me, and that our very cu- 
rious introduction to each other may lead to 
a future acquaintance ; you may rest assured 
that I should be the last man in the world to 
rejoice in your death.” 

“ Ha! said the third daughter, who before 
had said nothing, and seemed now deter- 
mined to fire off an old joke, “ it is pa’s living 
you would rejoice in.” 

I affected not to understand the quibble of 
the pert thing, who, I could see, was the pet 
of the family, and fancied herself a beauty ; 
and having bowed low to all the party, tripped 


over the carpet, stumbled down the steps, and . 


left the house in search of my horse, whose 
stall in possession was worth infinitely more 
than my rectory in prospectu. 





THE LION. 
(From the Noctes of Blackwood's Magazine.) 
Shepherd. — Modern naturals assert the 

lion’s a cooard. 

Phe A ag — he idiots. 
Shepherd.— I’m glad to hear ye say sae, 
sit, for I would be ashamed o” my country 
had she chosen to emblazon her banner wi 
au animal that was a cooard. 
Tickler.— 
“And in the vault of heaven serenely fair, 
The Lion’s fiery mane floats through the ambient ais.” 
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. North.— t: hte 
_“ Vietorious Judah’s Lion-banner rose.” 
ickler,— 
“ Lord of the Lion-heart and eagle-eye.” 

Shepherd—Ye need na accumulate autho- 
rities; for a te Tory, though he gies up the 
doctrine o’ the divine richt o’ human kings, 
haulds firm to the auncient faith, that by the 
fiat o’ Him who created the dust o’ the 
desert, courage, the regal virtue, has its resi- 
dence in the lordly heart 0’ the King o’ 
Beasts. 

North.—Gray, in his famous ode, speaks 
of the “lion port” of Queen Elizabeth—for 
the poet thought of her addressing her heroes 
on the heart-rousing alarm of the Armada, 
and the image was characteristic of the 
glorious bearing of the virgin Queen—for she 
was indeed a Lioness, worthy to rule over 
that race, of whom another poet has said, 

“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see, the lords of human kind pass by.” 
f herd.—Yon’s no the roar o’ a cooard, 
sirs, when he puts his dreadful mooth to the 
n’, and for miles roun’ spreads sic a thun- 
) se earthquake, that troops o’ deers and 
antelopes ate sent boundin’ up frae the 
in’ sands, and fear drives the whole 
desert aflight, frae the majestic auld male 
elephant, risin’ up in his seraglio like a 
tower amang turrets, and trumpettin’ in terror 
that the lion is on his walk, up to the insig- 
nificant ape, incapacitated by a shiverin’ fit 
frae chatterin’, and clingin’ in desperation, 
not only wi’ his paws but his tail, to the very 

tapmost twig o’ a tree. 





BEAUTY OF NATURE. 
(From the Noctes of Blackwoud's Magazine.) 
North.—I have heard it said, my dear 
James, that shepherds, and herdsmen, and 
woodsmen, and peasants in general, have 
little or no feeling of the beauty of Nature. 
Is that true ? 

’ Shepherd.—It canna weel be true, sir, 
seein’ that it’s a lee. They hae een and ears 
in their heads, and a’ the rest o’ the seven 
senses—and is’t denied that they hae hearts 
and sowles? Only grant that they’re no a’ 
born blin’ and deaf—and that there's a 
correspondency atween the outward and the 
inward worlds—and then believe if you can, 
that the sang o’ a bird, and the scent o’ a 
flower, or the smell o’t, if it have no scent, is 
no felt to be delightfu’ by the simplest, ay, 
rudest heart, especially after a shower, and at 
the coming out o’ the rainbow. 

North.—Help yourself, my dear James. 

herd.— "They dinna into raptures 
af rocks, like town-folks, for that’s a’ folly or 
affectation ; nor weary ye wi’ nonsense about 
sunrise and sunset, and clouds and thunder, 
and mist stealin’ up the hills, and sic like 
clishmaclavers— but they notice a? the 
changes on nature’s face, and are spiritually 
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touched-— believe me;:sir—by the sweeter, 


and the mair solemn—the milder or the mair 


magnificent—for they never forget that na- , 
; ture is the wark o’ an Almighty hand—and 


there is nae poetry like that o’ religion. 
North.—Go on, James. 


Shepherd.—Is there nae description o’ the’. 
beauty o’ nature in the Bible? All the: 


Christian world mair dearly loves the lily o’ 
the field, for sake of a few divine words. 
None but poor men now read the New Testa- 
ment. By none—I mean too few—they who 
do chiefly live in rural places—and how can 
they be insensible to the spirit breathing 
around them from the bosom of the happy 
earth ? 

North —Go on, my dear James. 

Shepherd—Wha wrott a’ our auld sangs ? 
Wha wrott a’ the best o’ our ainday? In 
them is there nae love o’ nature? Wha 
sing them? Wha get them by heart: that 
canna sing? Lads and lasses o’ laigh de- 
gree—but what signifies talkin’-—only think 
on that ae line, 

“The Flowers 0’ the Forest are a’ wede awa!” 

North.—You need say no more, James. 

* Shepherd.—Simple folk, sir, never think 
0’ expatiatin’ on the beauties o’ natur. A 
few touches suffice for them; and the more 
homely and familiar and common, the dearer 
to their hearts. The images they think of 
are never far fetched, but seem to be lying 
about their very feet. But it is affection or 
passion that gives them unwonted beauty in 
their eyes; and that beauty is often immor- 
talized by Genius that ws not it is 
Genius—believing itself to be but Love—in 
one happy word. 

North—James, what is Beauty ? 

Shepherd.—The feeling o’ Pure Perfection 
—as in a drap o’ dew, a diamond, or a tear. 
There the feeling is simple; but it is com- 
plex as you gaze on a sweet-briar arrayed by 
morn in millions of dew-draps—or on a 
woman’s head, dark as night, adorned wi’ 
diamonds as wi’ stars—or on a woman's 
cheek, where the smile canna conceal the 
tear that has just fallen, in love or pity, frae 
her misty een, but the moment afore bricht- 
blue as the heavenliest spot o’ a’ the vernal 
skies. 





Pew Books. 


" WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By George Bennett, Esq. F. L. S. 
[Ts work, in two handsome volumes, is the 
result of a series of excursions into the inte- 
rior of the colony of New South Wales, and 





visits to Batavia, Pedir Coast, Sin; re, and 
China; at periods best calculated for obser- 
vations in natural history. They are, there- 


fore, “ the Journal of a Naturalist” in those 
countries, and, as might be anticipated, pre- 
sent an almost exhaustless variety of new and 
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interesting facts, a few of which, principally 
relating to Australia, may be acceptable t 
our readers. | ' 


Light of the Sea. 


Occasionally our attention was excited 
duriug the voyage, by the remarkable lumi- 
nosity assumed by the ocean in every direc- 
tion, like rolling masses of liquid fire, as the 
waves broke and exhibited an appearance 
inconceivably and beautiful. The 
phosphoric light, given out by the ocean, 
exists to. a more extensive and brilliant de- 
gree in tropical regions, although in high 
latitudes it is occasionally visible, more espe- 
cially during the warm months of the year. 
The cause of it has excited much speculation 
among naturalists; and although many of 
the marine molluscous and crustaceous ani- 
mals, such as sulpa, pyrosoma, cancer, seve- 
ral medus@ have been found to occasion it, 
yet no doubt debris, from dead animal mat- 
ter, with which sea water is usually loaded, 
is also often one of the exciting causes. 

As the ship sails with a strong breeze 
through a luminous sea on a dark night, the 
effect produced is then seen to the greatest 
advantage. The wake of the vessel is one 
broad sheet of phosphoric matter, so brilliant 
as to cast a dull, pale light over the after- 
part of the ship; the foaming surges, as they 
gracefully curl on each side of the vessel’s 
prow, are similar to rolling masses of liquid 
phosphorus ; whilst in the distance, even to 
the horizon, it seems an ocean of fire, and 
the distant waves breaking, give out a light 
of an inconceivable beauty and brilliancy : 
in the combination, the effect produces sen- 
sations of wonder and awe, and causes a 
reflection to arise on the reason of its appear- 
ance, as to which as yet no correct judgment 
has been formed, the whole being over- 
whelmed with mere hypothesis. 

Sometimes the ae is very visible 
without any disturbance of the water, its sur- 
face remaining a unruffied even by a 
passing zephyr; whilst on other occasions 
no light is emitted unless the water is agi- 
tated by the winds, or by the passage of some 
heavy Body through it. Perhaps the beauty 
of this luminous effect is seen to the greatest 
advantage when the ship, lying in a bay or 
harbour in tropical climates, the water around 
has the resemblance of a sea of milk. An 
opportunity was afforded me when at Cavité, 
near Manilla, in 1830, of witnessing for the 
first time this beautiful scene: as far as the 
eye could reach over the extensive bay of 
Manilla, the surface of the tranquil water 
was one sheet of this dull, pale phosphores- 
cence; and brilliant flashes were emitted 
instantly on any heavy body being cast into 
the water, or when sprang from it or 
swam about; the ship seemed, on lookin 
over its side, to be.anchored in a sea of liquid 


phosphorus, whilst in the distance the resem- 
blance was that of an ocean of milk. 

The night to which I allude, when this 
magnificent appearance presented itself to 
my observation, was exceedingly dark, which, 
by the contrast, gave an increased sublimity 
to the scene ; the canopy of the heavens was 
dark and gloomy; not even the glimmeri 
of a star was to be seen; while the sea of 
liquid fire cast a deadly pale light over every 
part of the vessel, her masts, yards, and hull; 
the fish meanwhile sporting about in num- 
bers, varying the scene by the brilliant flashes 
they occasioned. It would have formed, I 
thought at the time, a sublime and beautiful 
subject for an artist, like Martin, to execute 
with his judgment and pencil, that is, if any 
artist could give the true effect of such a 
scene, on which I must express some doubts. 

It must not be for a moment conceived 
that the light described as brilliant, and like 
to a sea of “ liquid fire,’ is of the same cha- 
racter as the flashes produced by the volcano, 
or by lightning, or meteors. No: it is the 
light of phosphorus, as the matter truly is, 
pale, dull, approaching to a white or very 
pale yellow, casting a melancholy light on 
objects around, only emitting flashes by col- 
lision. To read by it is possible, but not 
agreeable ; and, on an attempt being made, 
it is almost always found that the eyes will 
not endure the peculiar light for any le 
of time, as headaches and sickness are ne 
occasioned by it. I have frequently observed 
at Singapore, that, although the tranquil 
water exhibits no particular luminosity, yet 
when disturbed by the passage of a boat, it 
gives out phosphoric matter, leaving a bril- 
liant line in the beat’s wake, and the blades 
of the oars when raised from the water seem 
to be dripping with liquid phosphorus. 

Even between the tropics, the phosphoric 
light is increased or diminished in its de; 
of brilliancy, in a very slight difference of 
latitude; on one day it would be seen to a 
most magnificent extent, on the next it would 
be perhaps merely a few luminous flashes. 
It might proceed from the shoals of marine 
animals, that caused the brilliancy to be less 
extensively distributed over one part of the 
ocean than another. That I am correct in 
asserting that some of the animals which 
occasion the phosphoric light, emitted by the 
ocean, do travel in shoals, and are distri- 
buted in some latitudes only in a very limited 
range, I insert two facts which occurred du- 
ring this voyage. 

Convicts at Sydney. 


The opinion which appears generally to 
prevail, that prisoners of the oneness placed 
in the colony in a better situation than free 
men, there is too much reason for regardin, 
as correct. They are well fed and clothed, 
take good care to be never overworked, and 
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have an hospital, with the best attendance, 
when sick. An assigned servant or convict 
may be correctly defined as an individual 
who is well fed and clothed—insolent and 
indolent—and takes care that the little work 
he has to perform is badly done. When sick, 
which often proceeds from ving idle too 
in the sun, he walks to the hospital; » 
from the exertion, together with the thoughts 
of “bleeding, blistering, and physic,” he 
soon recovers, - — . ps — to 
in undergo t igue of doing little or 
pa ie One of these characters applied 
for his ticket econ re 
wishing again to be emp is former 
master, ifronly for his food ; at the same time 
observing, that he was better off before, in 
bondage, than he was now, partially free—so 
his fellow servants persuaded him to send the 
ticket back, and say, “ i¢ was all a mistake.” 

The following anecdote may serve to illus- 
trate the misery an iron gang occasions to 
spirit drinkers. A convict was once weighed 
by his comrades, and the weight at that time 
marked with chalk upon the barn door. A 
short time after this took place, he was sen- 
tenced for an offence to an iron gang for six 
weeks, After the term of his punishment 
had expired, and he returned to his master, 
he was observed to be in a stouter and more 
robust condition than before; his comrades 
again weighed him, to see what he had gained 
in flesh, FH not in any moral benefit, by his 
punishment ; when it was ascertained he had 
gained twenty pounds. As this man had, 
when on the farm, been continually toping, 
and as, when with the iron gang, he had no 

rtunity of continuing his potations, that 
circumstance may have occasioned his in- 
creased good health and condition. This may 
be a hint, therefore, to send all the sick whose 
iliness may arise principally from habitual 
drunkenness, instead of ~ hospital, to an 
iron gang for a short period. 

The London Gichpsoleets are considered to 
make the best shepherds in the colony, as it 
suits their naturally idle habits; the indus. 
trious labourer cannot endure the: very weari- 
some and lazy employment of looking after 
sheep; the petty larcener soon gets attached 
to his woolly charges, and the sheep, no 
doubt, by a natural instinct, to him; and 
thus the animals are tended with some degree 
of eare; but the regular workman, detesting 
the occupation, (unless incapacitated from a 
more active employment, by age or accident, ) 
seldom takes any interest in the valuable 
property entrusted to his care; the former 
are, therefore, to be preferred. The shep- 
herds, when tending their floeks in the pas- 
turage, wile away their leisure time by manu- 
facturing. coarse but durable straw hats. 

There is, no doubt, much truth in the 
remark I have heard in the colony, that some 
of the lower orders contrive to get government 
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servants assi 


to them, ostensibly for the 
purpose of cultivating the soil, but in reality 
to assist in plundering. This may also be 


inferred from the very limited means they 
can otherwise have for procuring a livelihood. 
As a veil to such practices, and to lull any 
suspicion that might be created, they dig, 
and plant a few potatoes and other vegetables, 
in a small spot of ground, laid out near their 


bark residence, as a 3 and the crown 
prisoners are ostensibly to assist in 
cultivating “ bit ofearth ;” and thus the 


vegetable garden affords a cloak to many 
crimes. 


An Australian Couple. 


Among the native inhabitants of the Yas 
district was a pair of originals ; the man was 
called Daraga, and his lady the “ beantiful 
Kitty of Yas.” Neither of them had pre- 
tensions to beauty. The lady had ornamented 
her delicate furm (for all the ladies are fond 
of adornments) with two opossum tails, pen- 
dent in a graceful manner from her greasy 
locks; pieces of tobacco-pipe, mingled with 
odnaak beads, adorned her neck; an old, 
dirty, opossum-skin cloak was thrown over 
the shoulders ; a bundle of indescribable rags 
around the waist; and a netbul, or culy, hang- 
ing behind, (filled with a collection of “ small 
deer,” and othet eatables, that would baffle 
all attempts at description, ) —— the 
toilette of this angelic creature. Of her fea- 
tures I shall only say, they were not such as 
painters represent those of Venus: her mouth, 
for instance, had a striking resemblance to 
the gaping entrance of a Wombat’s burrow. 
The husband also had decorated the locks of 
his cranium with opossum tails, with the 
addition of grease and red ochre; a tuft of 
beard ornamented his chin; and the colour 
of his hide was barely discernible, from the 
layers of mud and charcoal covering it: he 
wore “a spritsail yard” through his “ apology 
for a nose;” the opossum-skin eloak covered 
his shoulders; and the “ cumeel,” or belt of 
opossum-skin, girded the loins: the pipe was 
his constant companion, as the love of to- 
bacco among those who have intercourse with 
Europeans, 1s unbounded, and no mure ac- 
ceptable present can be made them. 

At meal times it was curious to observe 
the conduct of this interesting couple and the 
kangaroo dogs: it was evident that no good 
feeling subsisted betwixt the parties: the 
dogs regarded the former with an expression 
of anger, and the opposite party looked both 
sulkily and anxiously at the canine species; 
the dogs appeared instinctively to fear that 
the human creatures would devour every 
morsel of the food, and that they should be 
minus their share; whilst the: latter seemed 
to know, either by instinet or practical expe- 
rience, that large dogs bite tolerably hard 
when: angry. 
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The Gatherer. 


The Privy Council have made their report 
to the King relative to the origin of the fire 
which burnt down the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They recapitulate at length the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, and state their unani- 
mous opinion that the burning of the Exche- 

uer tallies was the original cause of the fire. 
e report itself is a prolix and tiresome 
document, and afforded a fair subject for the 
following rather clever parody, which has 
been going the round of the daily papers, 
and is really worth preserving. 

Brief Summary of a late interesting Report. 

This is the house that Josh burnt. 

These are the sticks that heated the bricks, 
that set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Mr. Milne, who advised a kiln, for 
burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, 
that set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Mr. Phipps, who allowed the chips, 
to be burnt in the flues, but never told the 
news, to Mr. Milne, who suggested a kiln, 
for burning the sticks, that heated the 
bricks, set fire to the house that Josh 
burnt. 

This is Mr. Weobly, who heard but feebly, 
what was said by Phipps, who allowed the 
chips, to be burnt in the flues, and never 
told the news, to Mr. Milne, who suggested 
a kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated 
the bricks, that set fire to the house that 
Josh burnt. 

This is Josh Cross, who continued to toss, 
in too many sticks, and was full of his 
sauce, though cautioned by Weobly, who'd 
heard very feebly, what was said by Phipps, 
when he suffered the chips, to be burnt in 
the flues, yet never told the news, to Mr. 
Milne, who preferred a kiln, for burning 
the sticks, which heated the bricks, and 
set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Mistress Wright, who was all in a 
fright, and sent to Josh Cross, so full of 
his sauce, though cautioned by Weobly, 
who heard so feebly, the words of Phipps, 
who suffered the chips, to be burnt in the 
flues, and never told the news, to Mr. 
Milne, who had ordered a kiln, for burning 
the sticks, that heated the bricks, and set 
fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Dick Reynolds, who saw that night, 
the flues and the furnaces blazing bright, 
stuff’d full of sticks to three-fourths of 
their height, when sent by Mrs. Wright, 
who was all in a fright, to scold Josh 
Cross, so full of his sauce, though rebuked 
by Weobly, who heard so feebly, the orders 
of Phipps, who allowed the chips, to be 
burned in the flues, and never told the 
news, to Commissioner Milne, who advised 
a kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated 


the bricks, and set fire to the house that 
Josh burnt. 

This is John Snell, who found out by the 
smell, and the smoke and the heat, that 
came through to his feet, when he:at him- 
self dowa in the Black Rod’s seat, that Dick 
Reynolds was. right, when he said that 
night, that the ~ and the stoves were 

ing too bright, when despatched b 
Dame. Wright, fa her hurry and fright, rd 
scold Josh Cross, so full of his sauce, 
though warned by Weobly, who heard very 
feebly, what was said by Phipps, who per- 
mitted the chips, to be burnt in the flues, 
and never told the news, to Mr. Milne, 
who had talked of a kiln, for burning the 
slicks, that heated the bricks, and set fire 
to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Mr. Cooper, of Drury-lane, who went 
down to Dudley and back again, and heard 
@ man say, the very same day, that the 
house was a-blazing, a fact more amazing, 
that of John Snell, who knew very well, 
by the smoke and the smell, and the very 
great heat, that came through to his feet, 
when he sat himself down in the Black 
Rod’s seat, that Reynolds was right, when 
he said that night, that the stoves and the 
flues. were burning too bright, stuffed full 
of sticks to three-fourths of their height, 
when Mistress Wright sent him off in a 
fright, to. blow up Josh Cross, so full of 
his sauce, for not minding Weobly, who 
heard so feebly, the directions of Phip " 
respecting the chips, being burnt in the 
flues, without telling the news, to Com- 
missioner Milne, who ordered a kiln, for 
burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, 
and set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

= is — Riddle, who only cried “ Fiddle;”” 
when asked if Cooper,* of Drury-lane, had 
been down to Dudley and back again, and 
had .heard. a man say, at the Bush that 
day, that the house was a-blazing, a thing 
more amazing, than the fact of John Snell, 
finding out by the smell, and the smoke 
and the heat, coming through to his feet, 
when he sat with his boots on in Black 
Rod’s seat, that. Dick Reynolds. was right, 
when he said that night, that the fire in 
the stoves was a great deal too bright, 
stuff'd up with sticks to three-fourths of 
their height, when sent in her fright, b 
poor Mistress Wright, to admonish J 
Cross, so full of his sauce, though rebuked 
by Weobly, who heard so feebly, the words 
of Phipps, who allowed the chips, to be 
burnt in the flues, but never told the news 
to Mr. Milne, who had said that a kiln, 
was the place for the sticks, that heated 
the bricks, and set fire to the house that 
Josh burnt. 

This is Whitbread, the waiter, who added 


* N.B. No contiexion of our friend, honest Jacopo 
of Drury-lane Theatre. | 
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his negatur, to that of John Riddle, who 
only cried “ Fiddle!” when they told him 
that Cooper, of Drury-lane, had down 
to Dudley and back again, and had heard 


that day some travellers say, that the house - 


was a-blazing, a thing most amazing, to 
even John Snell, who had found by the 
smell, and the smoke and the heat, that 
was scorching his feet, as he sat in his 
boots in the Black Rod’s seat, that Dick 
Reynolds was right, when he said that 
night, that the fires in the stoves were 
alarmingly bright, stuff’d up with sticks 
to three-fourths of their height, when Mis- 
tress Wright, being really in a fright, sent 
off to Josh Cross, so full of his sauce, to 


. Surveyor Weobly, who’d heard so feebly, - 


the orders. of Phipps, who permitted the 
chips; to be burnt in the flues, without 
carrying the news, to Commissioner Milne, 
who had told him a kiln, was the place for 
the sticks, that heated the bricks, and set 
fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is the Peer, who in town being resident, 


sident, and said that the history, was 
cleared of its mystery, by Whitbread, the 
waiter, addiag his zegatur, to that of Juhn 
Riddle, who laugh’d and said “ Fiddle!” 
when told Mr. Cooper, of Drury-lane, had 
been down to Dudley, and back again, 

, and had heard the same day, a bag-man 
say, that the house was a-blazing, a thing 
quite amazing, even to John Snell, who 
knew very well, by the smoke and the heat, 
that was broiling his feet, through his great 
thick boots in the Black Rod’s seat, that 
Dick Reynolds was right, that the fires 
were too ee, heaped up to such an 
unconscionable height, in spite of the 
fright they gave poor Mistress Wright, 
when she sent to Josh Cross, so full of his 
sauce, both to her and to Weobly, who'd 
heard so feebly, the directions of Phipps, 
when he told him the chips, might be 
burnt in the flues, yet never sent the news, 
as he ought to Milne, who’d have burn’d 
in a kiln, these confounded old sticks, and 
not heated the bricks, nor set fire to the 
house that Josh burnt. 


'. Nothing, in the eyes of the coloured and 
black population of the West Indies, seems 
so degrading to a white man as the being 
compelled to travel on foot. 

Time and place are as nothing to a wise 
man. My mind my kingdom is—and there 
‘I am monatch of all I survey.—Christopher 
a A prophet should 

Prophecying.—A prophet should never sit 
with his om open, for more than five 
minutes at a time, on the eve of an intended 
prediction ; for, “when great events are on 
the gale,” one of them may fly into the 
aperture, to the discredit .of the craft. 
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God bless the people o’ Britain! Wi? a’ 
their fawtes, and they are great’ and mony— 
shaw me sic anither people on the face o’ 
the yearth.— The Ettrick Shepherd. 

Mrs. Hannah More says, in her quaint 
way, “There are only two things in this 
world—sin and bile.” : 

Pope is the eternal embellisher of common 
sense, common life, and just thinking : every 


.line is a maxim or a portrait.— Mrs. H. More. 


Among the astrological predictions, for the 
ensuing year, is the following :— 
On looking at the moon, through my 500- 


chorse power telescope, which magnifieth the 


planets ninety-seven millions of times 

than life, I discern, that the march of intel- 
lect hath already travelled to that luminary ; 
for I do distinctly perceive divers juveniles 
of eighty years old and upwards, sitting on 
stools, with horn-books in their hands. The 


“Man in the Moon is also very busy, striving 
‘to metamorphose his sticks into 6rooms, to 


sweep away the cobwebs of ignorance there- 


signed the report for the absent Lord Pre- ‘with. Moreover, 1 do observe about half‘a 


million miles of cast-iron rail-road, in the 


‘direction of the earth, by which I do opine 


an inclination towards this planet.— Comic 


‘Almanac—A_ few other specimens of which 


will be found in the Supplementary Spirit 


‘of the Annuais for 1835, published with our 


last Number. 

Ata late meeting of the Academy of Medi- 
cine in Paris, M. Velpeau exhibited a man 
who possesses the very singular power of 
making himself two inches taller, or shorter, 
at will. Standing erect, he can elongate the 
spine, and contract it again, by moving the 
sacrum, which plays like a wedge between 
the bones of the pelvis. He is at present 
forty years of age, and had a carriage pass 
over his body when a child, to the injury 
received at which time the power of executing 
this curious manwuvre may be attributed. — 
Medical Gazette. 

Antidote to Satire—At the time when 
Frederic the Great was issuing some very 
oppressive edicts in support of his coffee 
monopoly, a humorous print represented him 
as sitting on the ground with a coffee mill 
between his hands and grinding away with 
much perseverance. As the king was riding 
through the streets of Berlin, he perceived a 
crowd assembled round the place where one 
of these prints was exhibited; he imme- 
diately rode up, and desired the tradesman to 
“ hang it lower, that the people might not 
break their necks with staring at it.” He was 
recognised, and saluted immediately with the 
loudest applause.— Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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